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The  celebrated  actor,  Edwin  Booth,  was  at  I 
this  time  in  Baltimore,  a  city  distant  two  hours 
from  the  capital.  I  had  heard  so  much  about 
this  superior  artist  that  I  was  anxious  to  see 
him,  and  on  one  of  my  off  nights  I  went  to  Bal- 
timore with  my  impresario's  agent.  A  box  had 
been  reserved  for  me  without  my  knowledge, 
and  was  draped  with  the  Italian  colors.  I  re- 
gretted to  be  made  so  conspicuous,  but  I  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  courteous  and  compli- 
mentary desire  to  do  me  honor  shown  by  the 
American  artist.  It  was  only  natural  that  I 
should  be  most  kindly  influenced  toward  him, 
but  .without  the   courtesy    which    predisposed 

me  in  his  favor;  he  would  equally  have  won  my 
sympathy  by  his  attractive  and  artistic  linea- 
ments, and  his  graceful  and  well-proportioned 
figure.  The  play  was  "Hamlet."  This  part 
brought  him  great  fame,  and  justly ;  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  high  artistic  worth  with  which  he 
adorned  it,  his  elegant  personality  was  admira- 
bly adapted  to  it.  His  long  and  wavy  hair,  his 
large  and  expressive  eyes,  his  youthful  and 
flexible  movements,  accorded  perfectly  with  the 
ideal  of  the  young  prince  of  Denmark,  which 
now  obtains  everywhere.  His  splendid  de- 
livery, and  the  penetrating  philosophy  with 
which  he  informed  his  phrases,  were  his  most 
remarkable  qualities.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  him  also  as  Richelieu  and  Iago,  and  in  all 
three  of  these  parts,  so  dSverse  in  their  charac- 
ter, I  found  him  absolutely  admirable.  I  can  not 
say  so  much  for  his  Macbeth,  which  I  saw  one 
night  when  passing  through  Philadelphia.  The 
part  seemed  to  me  not  adapted  to  his  nature. 
Macbeth  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  Booth  was 
not.  Macbeth  had  barbarous  and  ferocious  in- 
stincts, and  Booth  was  agreeable,  urbane  and 
courteous.  Macbeth  destroyed  his  enemies 
traitorously— did  this  even  to  gain  possession  of 
their  goods— while  Booth  was  noble,  lofty- 
minded,  and  generous  of  his  wealth.  It  is  thus 
plain  that  however  much  art  he  might  expend, 
his  nature  rebelled  against  his  portrayal  of  that 
personage,  and  he  could  never  hope  to  transform 
himself  into  the  ambitious,  venal,  and  sanguin- 
ary Scottish  king. — Tommaso  Salvini,  in  the  Oc- 
tober Century. 


ioiin  wjt,ki;s  booth. 


Edwin's   T.nst    Parting  With  His  Wa 
ward    Brother. 
It  was  at  the  winter  Garden,  New  York, 

November  25,  1861,  when  an  incendiary  at- 
tempt was  made  by  rebel  sympathiz- 
ers to  burn  all  the  hotels  in  that 
city,  that  the  three  brothers— Edwin, 
Junius  £rutus  and  John  Wilkes— ap- 
peared as  the  famous  triumvirate  in  "Ju-  | 
liusOssar,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Shakes- 
peare monument  fund— Junius  Brutus  playing 
Cassius,  Edwin,  Brutus,  and  John  Wilkes 
Marc  Antony.  Stuart  had  arranged  a  recep- 
tion for  Mr.  Booth  in  his  little  parlor  over 
the  stage— the  place  of  so  many  symposiums 
and  notable  gatherings— but  he  neglected  to 
invite  the  brotLors  to  participate.  Edwin 
knew  that  Junius  Brutus  would  leave 
immediately  in  order  to  escort  their 
mother  home,  and  when  he  learned  that 
Stuart  had  not  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
younger  brother  he  sent  his  '  'dresser' '  to  his 
room  to  request  his  attendance  upstairs. 
John  Wilkes,  however,  chagrined  and 
piqued  at  what,  in  his  characteristic  irasci- 
bility he  considered  an  intentional  slight,  had 
left  the  theater. 

The  brothers  never  met  again,  and  John 
probably  treasured  sentimennts  of  animosity 
toward  his  brother  for  this  apparent  neglect 
that  were  not  deserved.  To  tnose  who  rec- 
ognize the  depth  of  Mr.  Booth's  feelings 
and  his  family  pride,  which  manifested  itself 
on  every  occasion,  the  terrible  sorrow  con- 
sequent on  the  awful  crime  committed  by 
John  Wilkes  can  be  readily  appreciated.  He 
announced  his  intention  at  the  time  of 
retiring  forever  from  the  stage,  but  a  few 
years  later  was  induced  to  reappear.  I  have 
never  heard  any  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
say  that  he  ever  alluded  to  the  assassination. 
But  two  incidents  which  showed  his  deep 
feeling  on  the  subject  I  shall  never  forget. 

He  was  at  a  reception  at  the  Mational 
Academy  of  Design  witn  his  second  wife  and 
daughter,  when  they  came  across  a  life-size 
I  portrait  of  Lincoln.  Tears  came  into  his 
■  eyes  as  he  pushed  past  the  portrait  of  tho 
groat  man  whom  his  own  brother  had  slain. 
Once,  in  a  Filth  avenue  photographer's  gal- 
lery, I  stood  by  him  as  he  carelessly  turned 
over  tho  sheets  of  a  large  specimen  album  of 
celebrities,  while  awaiting  proofs  of  him- 
self in  a  round  of  characters.  He  was  in  the 
i  act  of  turning  a  sheet  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
i  a  portrait  of  John  Wilkes.  He  let  the  sheet 
drop,  there  was  a  tremor  of  the  lip  and  he 
walked  away  to  the  window  to  conceal  his 
emotion.  He  was  so  much  preoccupied  that 
when  the  photographer  went  to  him  with  the 
proofs  he  had  to  address  him  twice  befora  he 
recalled  him  to  himself. 

Launt  Thompson,  that  erratic  genius,  who 
is  lost  to  the  world  in  an  insane  asylum, 
made  Booth's  acquaintance  in  the  Century 
Club  and  was  for  years  intimate  with  him. 
One  of  Thompson's  finest  busts  is  that  of 
Booth  as  "Hamlet."  Thompson  thought 
once  of  making  a  heroic  head  of  Lincoln, 
and  secured  various  studios  preparatory 
thereto.  He  was  looking  over  these  heads 
one  day  in  bis  studio  when  Idr.  Booth  called, 
as  was  his  wont.  When  he  discovered  Lin- 
coln's portrait  in  Thompson's  house  he  was 
for  a  moment  completely  disconcerted,  and, 
making  some  apology,  left  tho  studio.  In 
consideration  of  Mr.  Booth,  Thompson  de- 
cided not  to  make  tne  head  of  Uncoln,  which 
he  had  planned. 


W*  I  GflX 


EDWIN     ^OOTH'S    DRAWING     OF 

LINCOLN   CABIN.  | 

A  cra.von  drawing  of  the  log  cabin  at 
Hodgenvillc,  Ky„  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  bom  hangs  in  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theater  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
writes  Georjriana  Lockwood  In  the  Na- 
tional Republic. 

Questioning  of  the  custodian  disclosed 
the  following  extraordinary  history  of 
die  drawing  which  had  been  brought  to 
England  by  Edwin  Bouth,  the  brother  of 
Lincoln's  assassin. 

Immediately  after  that  calamity,  which 
temporarily  halted  the  American  career 
of  the  assassin's  innocent  brother,  Edw 
who  was  a  warm  admirer  o£  Lincoln,  the 
latter  was  taken  to  England  for  safety 
by  his  equally  famous  friends,  Henry 
Irving  and  Ellen   Terry. 

There,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  his 
friends,  he  persisted  in  attempting  to 
play  before  audiences  in  the  South  End  of 
London.  So  aroused  were  the  people  over 
the  recent  death  of  the  American  hero, 
who  was  internationally  beloved  as  a 
friend  of  mankind,  that  fear  was  ex- 
pressed for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
actor  and  the  experiment  was  abandoned. 

Better  luck  was  experienced  in  the 
North  End,  where  Booth  next  appeared — 
playing  roles  with  Irving.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  English  actor  appeared  in 
"Hamlet"  on  Monday,  Booth  played  Ham- 
let from  the  same  stage  on  Tuesday  I 
night.  Thus  by  the  aid  of  his  English 
friend  the  great  American  won.  his  way 
into  popular  favor  and  partially  escaped 
from  the  unfortunate  cloud  cast  upon 
his  name.  Among  Irvlng's  Shakespearian 
relics  are  displayed  handbills  of  Shake- 
sperian  productions  in  which  Booth  ap- 
peared. 

Among  Booth's  treasured  possessions 
taken  with  |Wm  when  he  visited  England 
was  the  drawing  of  Lincoln's  cabin.  This 
drawing  Booth  presented  to  his  friend, 
Henry  Irving,  who  kept  It  in  his  collec- 
tion of  "keepsakes."  It  later  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Association. 


LINCOLN'S  ASSASSIN 


John    Wilkes    Booth    Was    Not    on 
Edwin's  Family  List 

Once  in  a  thoughtless  moment 
Katherine  Goodale,  a  member  of 
the  tragedian's  company,  asked  Ed- 
win Booth: 

"How  many  brothers  and  sisters 
did  you  have,  Mr.  Booth?" 

Booth  "smoked  on  a  bit,"  then  said 
unemotionally:  'I  forget  the  lot  of 
us.  I'll  name  them — you  count  them 
for  me!" 

•He  went  through  the  list  and  then 
stopped.  "How  many  is  that?"  he 
asked. 

"Nine,  Mr.  Booth." 

There  were  ten  Booth  children, 
and  the  name  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
(Lincoln's  murderer)  was  not 
spoken. 

"He  had  no  brother  by  the  name 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth,"  adds  Mrs. 
Goodale  (in  "Behind  the  Scenes 
with  Edwin  Booth"). 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Copied  from  pages  20  and  21  of  phamphlet  accompanying  the  book  entitled 
"The  Man  Who  Killed  Lincoln"  by  Philip  Van  Loren  Stern, published 
by  Random  House,  Inc.,  New  York,  1939. 


To  Nahum  Cap  en 


Dear  Sir: 


Windsor  Hotel,  July  28th,  1881 


I  can  give  you  very  little  information  regarding  my  brother 
John.  I  seldom  saw  him  since  his  early  boyhood  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  a  rattle-pated  fellow,  filled  with  Quixotic  notions. 
While  at  the  farm  in  Maryland  he  would  charge  on  horseback 
through  the  woods,  "shouting**  heroic  speeches  with  a  lance 
in  his  hand,  a  relic  of  the  Mexican  war,  given  to  father 
by  some  soldier  who  had  served  under  Taylor.  We  regarded 
him  as  a  good -hearted,  harmless,  though  wild-brained  boy, 
and  used  to  laugh  at  his  patriotic  froth  whenever  secession 
was  discussed.  That  he  was  insane  on  that  one  point,  no  one 
who  knew  him  well  can  doubt.  When  I  told  him  that  I  had 
voted  for  Lincoln's  re-election  he  expressed  deep  regret,  and 
declared  his  belief  that  Lincoln  would  be  made  king  of  .America; 
and  this,  I  believe,  drove  him  beyond  the  limits  of  reason.  I 
asked  him  once  why  he  did  not  join  the  Confederate  army.  To 
which  he  replied:  "I  promised  mother  I  would  keep  out  of  the 
quarrel,  if  possible,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  said  so.". 
Knowing  my  sentiments,  he  avoided  me,  rarely  visiting  my  house, 
except  to  see  his  mother,  when  political  topics  were  not 
touched  upon,  at  least  in  my  presence.  He  was  of  a  gentle, 
loving  disposition,  very  boyish  and  full  of  fun, —  his  mother's 
darling, —  and  his  deed  and  death  crushed  her  spirit.  He 
possessed  rare  dramatic  talent,  and  would  have  made  a  brilliant 
mark  in  the  theatrical  world.  This  is  positively  all  that  I 
know  about  him,  having  left  him  a  mere  schoolboy  when  I  went 
with  my  father  to  California  in  1852.  On  my  return  in  T56,  we 
were  separated  by  professional  engagements,  which  kept  him 
mostly  in  the  South,  while  I  was  employed  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  States. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  wild,  romantic  stories  published 
in  the  papers  concerning  him,  but  of  course  he  may  have  been 
engaged  in  political  matters  of  which  I  know  nothing.  All  his 
theatrical  friends  speak  of  him  as  a  poor,  crazy  boy,  and  such  his 
family  think  of  him. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  afford  you  no  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWIN  BOOTH 


In  the  phamphlet  to  accompany  the  book  entitled  "The  Man  \lho 
Killed  Lincoln"  by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern,  is  a  copy  of  a  bill 
showing  the  last  public  appearance  of  John  Yfilkes  Booth,  Ford's 
Theatre,  Washington,  B.C.,  Saturday  Evening, March  18,  1865. 

BENEFIT 
of 
JOHN  M'CTTLLOUGH 
On  Which  Occasion 
The  Eminent  Young  .American  Tragedian 
Mr.  J.  Yfilkes 
BOOTH 
Having  Kindly  Volunteered  his  Assistance 
Will  Render  his  Great  Character  of 
PESCARA 
Supported  by  ¥.  H.  Hamblin,  Miss  Alice  Gray,  John  M'CCullough  as 
Hemeya,  C.B.  Bishop  as  Caleb  Scrimmidge,  in  the  great  tragedy  ottLu 

APOSTATE . 
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THE    COLLECTOR'S    GUIDE 


Edwin  Booth  Discusses 
His  Brother  John 

Apropos  of  the  recent  75th 
commemoration  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  The  Col- 
lector, a  very  informative  monthly 
devoted  to  autographic  material, 
prints  in  its  April  issue  a  letter 
written  by  Edwin  Booth,  on  July 
28,  1881,  to  Nahun  Capen,  which 
is  highly  illuminating: 

/  can  give  you  very  little  informa- 
tion regarding  my  brother  John.  I 
seldom  saw  him  sim.ce  his  early  boy- 
hood in  Baltimore.  He  was  a  rattle- 
pated  fellow,  filled  with  Quixotic  no- 
tions. While  at  the  farm  in  Mary- 
land he  would  charge  on  horseback, 
through  the  w  o  o  ds,  "spouting" 
heroic  speeches,  with  a  lance  in  his 
hand — a  relic  of  tJie  Mexican  War, 
given  to  father  by  some  soldier  who 
had  served  under  Taylor.  We  re- 
garded him  as  a  good  -  hearted, 
harmless,  though  wild-brained  boy, 
and  used  to  laugh  at  his  patriotic 
froth  whenever  secession  was  dis- 
cussed. That  he  was  insane  on  that 
point  no  one  who  knew  him  well  can 
doubt.  When  I  told  him  that  I  had 
voted  for  Lincoln's  re-election  he 
expressed  deep  regret  and  declared 
his  belief  that  Lincoln  would  be 
made  King  of  America — and  this,  I 
believe,  was  the  idea  that  drove 
him  beyond  the  limit  of  reason.  I 
asked  him  once  why  he  did  not  join 
the  Confederate  Army,  to  which  he 
replied:  "I  promised  Mother  I  would 
keep  out  of  the  quarrel  if  possible, 
and  I'm  sorry  that  I  did  so."  Know- 
ing my  sentiments  he  avoided  me, 
rarely  visiting  my  house,  except  to 
see  his  mother,  when  political  topics 
were  not  touched  upon — at  least  in 
my  presence. 

He  was  of  a  gentle,  loving  dispo- 
sition, very  boyish  and  "full  of  fun" 
— his  mother's  darling,  and  his  deed 
and  death  crushed  her  spirit.  He 
possessed  rare  dramatic  talent  and 
would  have  made  a  brilliant  mark 
in  the  theatrical  world. 

This  is  positively  all  I  know  about 
him;  having  left  him  a  mere  school- 
boy when  I  went  with  my  father  to 
California  in  1852,  and  on  my  re- 
turn in  '56  we  were  separated  by 
professional  engagements  which 
kept  him  mostly  in  the  South  while 
I  was  employed  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  States. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  wild, 
romantic    stories    published    in    the 


papers  concerning  him  —  but,  of 
course,  he  may  have  been  engaged 
in  political  matters  of  which  I  knew 
nothing.  All  his  theatrical  friends 
speak  of  him  as  a  poor,  crazy  boy, 
and  as  such  his  family  think  of  him. 
I  am  sorry  I  can  afford  you  no 
further  light  on  the  subject. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  Booth. 


EDWIN  BOOTH  AND  LINCOLN 

WITH  AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER 
BY  EDWIN  BOOTH 


AT  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
J~\  coin,  Edwin  Booth  was  in  Boston. 
The  writer  had  it  from  Joseph  Jefferson 
that  Edwin  Booth  told  him  that  when  his 
servant  came  into  his  room  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  was  up,  and  told  him  his 
brother  had  shot  the  President,  his  mind 
accepted  the  fact  at  once;  for  he  thought 
to  himself  that  his  brother  was  capable  of 
just  such  a  wild  and  foolish  action.  Booth 
added:  "It  was  just  as  if  I  was  struck  on 
the  forehead  by  a  hammer." 

As  is  well  known,  the  great  actor  was 
nearly  crushed  by  this  experience;  but 
the  affection  of  his  friends  sustained  him, 
and  after  nearly  a  year  he  was  com- 
pelled by  public  appeal  to  return  to  the 
stage. 

We  are  permitted  to  print  below,  with 
slight  omissions,  a  letter  of  Edwin  Booth's, 
written  immediately  upon  the  death  of 
Lincoln,  to  General  Adam  Badeau,  his 
close  friend,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
at  Edwin's  first  marriage.  Badeau  was 
wounded  in  May,  1863,  and  in  July,  just 
before  the  riot,  was  taken  to  New  York 
and  carried  to  Booth's  house,  being  borne 
to  his  bed  by  the  brothers,  Edwin  and 
John  Wilkes.  Early  in  1865,  Badeau 
was  taken  to  New  York  after  an  attack 
of  camp  fever,  and  John  Wilkes  was 
again  at  his  brother's  house.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  John  Wilkes  and  Edwin 
were  not  very  intimate,  and  did  not  see 
a  great  deal  of  each  other.  It  was  well 
understood  between  them,  and  in  the  fam- 
ily, that  they  held  widely  different  views 
concerning  the  war.  (See  "Edwin 
Booth,"  page  227,  edited  by  Edwina 
Booth  Grossman.) 

Edwin  Booth's  regard  for  the  Southern 
people   was   most   sincere,   but   he  was   a 


strong  Unionist  and  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Lincoln.  No  one  can  read  this  letter 
without  the  deepest  sympathy  with,  and  re- 
newed admiration  for,  the  great  actor  and 
large-hearted  man,  who  rose  up  after  a 
staggering  blow  to  continue  bravely  his 
career  as  the  leading  tragedian  of  his  time. 
This  tragic  letter  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
most  important  personal  documents  in  our 
history : 

Letter  of  Edwin  Booth  to  Col.  Adam  Badeau. 
Written  in  Boston,  Sunday,  April  16  (1865),  mailed  in 
New  York,  April  17  (1865). 

Envelop  addressed:  "Col.  A  Badeau  Lieut  Genl 
Grants  Hdqrs  Washington  DC" 

Lead  pencil  indorsement,  not  in  Booth's  writing, 
"Care  Gen  Ord  Richmond  Va  " 

The  original  letter  is  now  owned  by  William  H.  Lam- 
bert, Philadelphia. 

Sunday  April   16th 
My  dear  Ad 

For  the  first  time  since  the  damnable 
intelligence  stunned  me  ********* 
am  I  able  to  write  and  hasten  to  acquaint 
you  of  my  existence  as  it  has  been  so  long 
a  time  since  I  last  wrote  you,  making  me 
afraid  [sic]  my  silence.  You  know  Ad, 
how  I  have  labored  since  dear  Mary  was 
called  from  me  to  establish  a  name  that 
my  child  and  all  my  friends  wd  be  proud 
of;  you  know  how  I  have  always  toiled 
for  the  comfort  &  welfare  of  my  family— 
though  in  vain,  as  well  you  know  how 
loyal  I  have  been  from  the  first  moment 
of  this  damned  rebellion,  and  you  must 
feel  deeply  the  agony  I  bear  in  being  thus 
blasted  in  all  my  hopes  ******** 

Alas!    how    frightful    is    the    spectacle, 
what  shall  become  of  me  *  *  * 
*******     p00r  ]\rother!     I  go  to 
New  York  to  day— expecting  to  find  her 
either  dead  or  dying.     I  've  remained  here 
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thus  long  at  the  advice  of  friends  who 
thought  it  necessary  that  I  shd  be  set  right 
before  the  public  of  Boston  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much  of  all  that  is  dear  to  me — 
You  know  our  friends  who  loved  &  ap- 
preciated my  Mary  so  well  and  as  many  who 
have  ever  been — even  in  this  most  awful 
hour  my  firm  and  staunch  friends.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  my  President  for  in 
pure  admiration  of  his  .noble  career  & 
Christian  principles  I  did  what  I  never 
did  before— I  voted  &  FOR  him!  I  was 
two  days  ago  one  of  the  happiest  men 
alive — Grant's  magnificent  work  accom- 
plished, *  *  *  &  sweet  Peace  turning  her 
radiant  face  again  upon  our  country— 
Now  what  am  I?  Oh!  how  little  did  I 
dream  my  boy,  when  on  Friday  night  I 
was  as  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  exclaiming 
"Where  is  my  honor  now?"  "Moun- 
tains of  shame  are  piled  upon  me!"  that  I 
was  not  acting  but  uttering  the  fearful 
truth.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  of 
myself  &  the  beautiful  plans  I  had  for  the 
future — all  blasted  now,  but  must  wait 
until  my  mind  is  more  settled.  I  am  half 
crazy  now —  You  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
pressed for  me  here — and  by  none  more 
sincerely  than  dear  old  Gov.  Andrew. 
God  bless  you, 

Ned— 

In  the  charming  volume  of  recollec- 
tions and  letters  of  her  father,  published 
by  Edwina  Booth  Grossman,  there  is  a 
letter  of  Edwin's  of  November  II,  i860, 
in  which  he  cheerfully  remarks:  "I  voted 
(for  Lincoln)  t'  other  day — the  first  vote 
I  ever  cast ;  and  I  suppose  I  am  now  an 
American  citizen  all  over,  as  I  have  ever 
been  in  heart."  And,  writing  in  1881, 
he  refers  to  having  also  "voted  for  Lin- 
coln's reelection." 

Mr.  William  Bispham,  writing  in  The 
Century  for  November,  1893,  tells  the 
story,  which  Edwin  Booth  himself  told 
him,  of  his  saving  the  life  of  President 
Lincoln's  eldest  son  early  in  the  war:  "He 
had  started  for  Philadelphia  from  New 
York,  and  while  he  was  standing  on  the 
platform  of  a  car,  still  in  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  station  at  Jersey  City,  and  just  as 
the  train  was  about  to  move,  a  young  lad, 
going  from  one  car. to  another,  stumbled, 


and  would  have  fallen  between  them,  had 
not  Edwin  caught  him  by  the  collar  of  the 
coat  and  landed  him  in  safety  by  his  side. 
The  boy,  whom  Edwin  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, evidently  recognized  him,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  said  to  him,  'That  was  a  nar- 
row escape,  Mr.  Booth,'  and  thanked  him 
warmly.  Two  weeks  later  Edwin  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  General  Adam  Ba- 
deau  in  which  the  latter  mentioned  that, 
Robert  Lincoln  had  told  him  that  it  was  ; 
his  life  that  had  thus  been  saved." 

Asked  recently  if  he  recollected  the  in- 
cident, Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  replied: 

"The  account  is  essentially  correct,  but 
it  is  not  accurate  in  its  details.  .  .  .  The 
incident  occurred  while  a  group  of  passen- 
gers were  late  at  night  purchasing  their 
sleeping-car  places  from  the  conductor, 
who  stood  on  the  station  platform  at  the 
entrance  of  the  car.  The  platform  was 
about  the  height  of  the  car  floor,  and  there 
was  of  course  a  narrow  space  between  the 
platform  and  the  car  body.  There  was 
some  crowding,  and  I  happened  to  be 
pressed  by  it  against  the  car  body  while 
waiting  my  turn.  In  this  situation  the 
train  began  to  move,  and  by  the  motion  I 
was  twisted  off  my  feet,  and  had  dropped  -t 
somewhat,  with  feet  downward,  into  the  h 
open  space,  and  was  personally  helpless, 
when  my  coat  collar  was  vigorously  seized, 
and  I  was  quickly  pulled  up  and  out  to 
a  secure  footing  on  the  platform.  Upon 
turning  to  thank  my  rescuer,  I  saw  it 
was  Edwin  Booth,  whose  face  was  of 
course  well  known  to  me,  and  I  expressed 
my  gratitude  to  him,  and,  in  doing  so, 
called  him  by  name." 

We  are  authorized  to  correct  the  state-    * 
ment,  recently  made  in  print,  that  Edwin 
Booth  went  to  Washington  to  identify  the    ' 
body  of  his  brother  John  Wilkes  when  it 
was  delivered  to  the  family.     For  the  sake 
of  privacy,  his  own  face  being  so  familiar 
to  the  public,  Edwin  sent  his  brother  Jo- 
seph,   a    physician,    on    that    sad    errand. 
After  the  tragedy,  Edwin  Booth  never  set 
foot  in  Washington  except  on  the  one  oc-  t 
casion  when  he  was  summoned,  and  testi- 
fied as  to  his  absolute  lack  of  knowledge  * 
of  the  crime.     He  was  treated  with  great 
courtesy  and  detained  only  a  short  time. — 
The  Editor. 


Experts  Answer: 


Was  Lincoln's 
Killer  Caught? 


What  happened  to  John  Wilkes 
Booth  after  he  shot  President 
Lincoln? 

Harry  O.  Knerr,  135  S.  8th  St., 
Allentown,  a  student  of  Lincoln 
for  many  years,  corresponded 
with  most  of  the  better-known 
biographers  of  the  16th  President 
to  get  at  the  facts. 

Among  his  correspondence  is 
a  letter  from  David  Homer 
Bates,  author  of  "Lincoln  in  the 
Telegraph  Office,"  in  which  the 
death  of  John  Wilkes  and  his 
relationship  to  his  famous  father 
and  brothers  is  discussed.  This 
letter,  dated  April  14,  1926,  is  as 
follows: 

Sixty -one  years  ago  Lincoln 
was  shot  in  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington,  D..  C,  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  dying  the  next 
morning  in  the  Petersen  House 
across  the  street  from  the  Thea- 
tre. 

Nicolay  and  Hay  tell  of  the 
tragic  end  of  those  in  the  Lin- 
coln box  including  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
who  became  mentally  unbal- 
anced shortly  before  her  death  in 
1882. 

The  other  occupants  of  the  box 
were  Clara  Harris,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Senator  Ira  Harris  of  New 
York,  and  her  future  husband, 
Col.  Henry  R.  Rathbone.  Harris 
had  married  the  mother  of  Col. 
Rathbone.  This  established  a 
curious  relation  between  Clara 
Harris  and  Col.  Rathbone  which 
was  made  closer  when  they 
married  later.  They  had  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter, the  latter,  Mrs.  Randolph 
dying  six  years  ago.  One  of  the 
sons,  Henry  R.  Rathbone,  is 
Congressman  at  large  from  Ill- 
inois. Col.  Rathbone  and  his  wife 
went  to  Germany  in  the  80's  and 
both  died  there. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  was  shot  at 
Garrett's  Virginia  farm  on  April 
1865,  by  Boston  Corbett,  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  who  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  old  Allen  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  N.  Y.  City. 
I  met  Corbett  in  the  summer  of 
1865  at  a  prayer  meeting  in 
Foundry  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  where  he  gave  me 
his  photograph  and  autograph. 
He  moved  west,  and  the  news- 
papers reported  that  he  died  in- 
sane in  Kansas  City. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  man 
named  P'inias  L.  Bates  (no  re- 
lation of  mine)  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  published  a  book  entitled 
"The  Escape  and  Suicide  of 
Booth,"  a  copy  of  which  I  have, 
in  which  he  claimed  that  Booth 
was  not  killed  by  Corbett  but 
that  he  escaped  and  fled  to  Tex- 
as where  under  an  assumed 
name,  he  lived  for  years  remov- 
ing later  to  Kansas  City  where 
he  committed  suicide.  His  em- 
balmed body  was  offered  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  who  took  no 
notice  of  the  offer. 


"Fairy  Story"  of  Booth's  Escape 

The  fairy  story  of  Booth's  es- 
cape found  little  or  no  credence 
although  it  is  revived  quite  fre- 
quently even  to  this  day.  The 
custodian  of  Lincoln's  tomb  at 
Springfield,  111.,  says  he  has  seen 
accounts  in  the  papers  of  five 
skulls  and  many  embalmed 
bodies  of  Booth  exhibits  to  the 
public  at  different  times  and 
places  in  the  country.  Booth's 
body  was  brought  to  Washington 
ifrom  Virginia  and  remains 
[buried  for  a  while  under  the 
floor  of  a  store  room  in  the  old 
Arsenal  building.  It  was  identi- 
fied by  Surgeon  Gen.  Barnes, 
who  performed  an  autopsy,  also 
by  the  following  —  Major.  Thos. 
T.  Eckert  and  Charles  A.  Dana, 
both  assistant  Secretaries  of 
War,  and  Col.  L.  C.  Baker,  Chief 
Detective,  Thos.  Morrison,  ci- 
pher -  operator  at  the  Arsenal, 
and  by  Booth's  relatives  and 
others. 

In  Feb.  1869,  at  the  request 
of  Edwin  Booth,  President  John- 
son, allowed  the  body  to  be  tak- 
en to  Mt.  Union  Cemetery,  Bal- 
timore, where  it  now  rests  near 
a  monument  of  his  illustrious 
father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 

The  records  of  the  War  Dept. 
for  April  1865,  and  Feb.  1869, 
will  confirm  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. 

So  many  different  versions  of 
the  disposition  of  Booth's  body 
having  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  well  to  refer  thus  to 
the  official  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Cemetery  Com- 
pany. 

(The  following  never  appeared 
in  print.) 

My  comrade,  Marion  H.  Kern- 
er  told  me,  that  whfn  a  young 
man  in  Baltimore,  .  •  belonged 
to  an  amateur  theatrical  club 
with  the  Booths  —  Junius  Brutus 
Booth,  the  father,  and  Edwin 
and  John  Wilkes.  Kerner  said 
that  at  their  rehearsals,  the 
Booths  always  chose  the  tragic. 
Once  he  saw  they  were  playing 
Gessler  and  Tell,  Edwin  acting 
as  Gessler,  John  Wilkes  as  Tell 
and  Kerner  as  the  latter's  son. 
When  Tell  had  shot  the  apple  off 
his  son's  head,  Gessler  asked 
him  what  he  would  have  done  if 
he  had  missed  the  apple  and 
shot  his  son.  Wilkes  answered 
in  a  monotonous  tone,  "I  would 
have  aimed  an  arrow  at  thee, 
my  King"  —  "No,  No,"  said 
Junius  Brutus,  thrusting  Wilkes 
aside.  "That  is  not  the  proper 
rendering.  This  is  the  way  Tell 
would  answer:  'I  would  have 
killed  thee,  my  King!'  placing 
special  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
noun thee." 


Edwin  Booth 

Edwin  Booth,  the  noted  actor, 
was  totally  different  in  spirit 
and  principle  from  his  brother 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  This  fact  is 
revealed  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend,  Col.  Adam  Badeau  (on 
Grant's  Staff)  dated  Cincinnati, 
April  16,  1865,  two  days  after 
the  death  of  Lincoln,  in  which 
he  writes  —  "For  the  first  time 
since  the  damnable' intelligence 
stunned  me  that  my  brother, 
Wilkes,  enacted  the  fearful,  hell- 
ish, deed  am  1  able  to  write. 
You  must  feel  deeply  the  bitter 
agony  I  bear  in  being  thus  blot- 
ted in  all  my  hopes  by  a  villain, 
who  seemed  so  lovable,  and  in 
whom  all  his  family  found  a 
source  of  joy  in  his  boyish  and 
confiding  nature. 

"Abraham     Lincoln    was    my 
President,    for    in    pure   admira- 
tion   for    his    noble    career    and 
Christian   principles,   I  did  what 
I  never  did   before,   I  voted   for 
Him.  Oh!  How  little  did  I  dream, 
my  boy,  when  on  Friday  night  I 
was,    as    Sir    Edward,    exclaim- 
ing,   'Where   Is   my   honor   now! 
Mountains    of    shame    are    piled 
upon  me'  that  I  was  not  acting, 
but  uttering,   the   fearful   truth." 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy 
of  the  1914  report  of  the  Mary- 
land  Historical   Magazine   which 
I  on    page    327    contains    a    paper 
entitled,   "An   Historical  Identifi- 
cation of  John  Wilkes  Booth"  by 
William    M.    Pegram,    who    with 
hio  friend  Henry  C.  Wagner,  ac- 
companied  Edwin   Booth   to  Mt. 
Union    Cemetery,    Baltimore, 
June     6,     1869,     where     Wilkes 
Booth's   body  was  buried  in  the 
Booth  plot. 
This  is  Pengram's  account. 
"The     body    of    John     Wilkes 
Booth  was  brought  to  Baltimore 
on   Feb.    18,    1869.    It   was   taken 
to  the  establishment  of  Weaver, 
the   undertaker,   on    Fayette    St. 
near  Gay,   who  prepared   it   for 
burial,  and  then  placed  it  in  his 
own  vault  in  Mt.  Union  Cemetery 
where  it  remained  until  June  6th 
when  it  was  finally  buried  in  the 
Booth   plot    beside   a   monument 
erected    to    the   memory   of   his 
illustrious    father   Junius    Brutus 
Booth.  On  the  morning  after  the 
arrival  of  the  body  in  Baltimore, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Wagner  of  that  city, 
and  I  viewed  it,  lying  in  its  cas- 
ket.  The   body  had   been   buried 
under  the  Penitentiary  in  the  old 
arsenal  grounds  at  the  navy  yard 
in  Washington,   a  plain  gun  box 
having    been    used    as    a    coffin. 
On  the  underside  of  the  box  lid 
had    been    placed    with   marking 
ink     the    single     word     "Booth" 
evidently  in  order  to  identify  the 
remains  should  they  ever  be  re- 
moved. Mr.  Wagner  and  I  looked 
at  the  body  as  it  lay  dressed  in 
the   suit  in   which   he  had  *  been 
shot.  On  the  right  leg  was  a  long 
cavalry  boot,   coming  up  to  the 
knee.  The  left  leg  was  disjoint- 
ed both  at  the  knee  and  ankle, 
the    latter    having    been    broken 
when  he  jumped  from  the  box  to 
the    stage    of    the    theatre    after 
the  shooting  of  Lincoln.  The  skin 
was  still  tightly  drawn  over  the 
grinning  skull,  which  showed  the 


splendid  teeth  for  which  Booth 
was  noted,  there  being  only  a 
a  single  filling,  which  was  ident- 
ified by  the  dentist  who  did  the 
work.  The  coal  black  hair  which 
rolled  back  from  the  forehead 
had  grown  probably  nearly  a 
foot  in  length.  The  family  fully 
identified  the  body  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  all  doubts  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 


SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE.  Allentown.  Pa  ,  February   ft,   1956 


Harry  Golden 

Edwin  Booth's 
Letter  on  Lincoln 
Assassination 


The  editors  thruout  the  country  drew  countless  parallels  between 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
indeed,  some  of  these  parallels  were  amazing.  But  in  one  respect, 
there  was  no  parallel.  In  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
there  was  no  word  from  Oswald's  family  save  recrimination.  This 
is  admittedly  hardly  fair  since  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  didn't  have 
much  of  a  family  at  all.  But  John  Wilkes  Booth  did. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Players,  a  club  reserved  for  actors  and 
other  men  associated  with  the  arts,  hangs  the  original  letter 
authorized  by  Edwin  Booth,  one  of  the  best  actors  America  has 
ever  produced.  It  was  Booth  himself  who  founded  the  Players  at 
16  Gramarcy  Park,  in  New  York,  the  last  reminder  of  an  age  far 
more  gracious  than  our  own. 

Last  Nov.  13,  the  Players  celebrated  Edwin  Booth's  131st 
anniversary.  The  room  he  occupied  at  the  club  remains  exactly 
as  he  left  it,  even  to  the  page  he  was  reading  in  a  poetry  anthology. 
The  Players  still  has  the  costumes  Booth  wore  in  his  great 
triumphs. 

The  letter  he  published,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  was 
helped  by  John  B.  Murray  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  April  20, 
1865,  a  week  after  Lincoln's  assassination  by  his  brother,  John 
Wilkes. 


"To  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  it  reads  in  part: 

"It  has  pleased  God  to  lay  at  the  door  of  my  afflicted  family 
the  lifeblood  of  our  great,  good  and  martyred  President  prostrated 
to  the  very  earth  by  this  dreadful  event.  I  am  yet  but  too  sensible 
that  other  mourners  fill  the  land.  To  them,  to  you,  one  and  all 
go  forth  our  deep,  unutterable  sympathy;  our  adherence  and 
detestation  for  this  most  foul  and  atrocious  of  crimes. 

"For  the  future  —  alas;  I  shall  struggle  on  in  my  retirement 
bearing  a  heavy  heart,  an  oppressed  memory  and  a  wounded  nana* 
—dreadful  burdens— to  my  too  welcome  grace. 

"Your  afflicted  Mend, 
"EDWIN  BOOTH" 

The  letter  proves  something  about  Edwin  Booth  and  even 
something  more  about  the  American  people.  The  people  have 
invariably  proved  fair.  They  can  always  be  counted  on  to  take  & 
"second  look."  The  people  have  made  the  right  decisions  since  the 
country  was  founded. 

A  year  after  publication  of  the  Booth  letter,  parts  of  which  I 
have  reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  Walter  Hampden 
Memorial  Library  of  the  Players,  Edwin  Booth  came  out  of 
retirement  by  popular  demand  and  fulfilled  one  of  the  great 
careers  in  the  American  theater. 


*».    0*t 
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Musical  to  pay  tribute  to  Edwin  Booth 


By  BRUCE  CHAD  WICK 


EDWIN  BOOTH  was  unquestionably  the  finest 
American  actor  of  the  19th  century.  He  found- 
ed his  own  theater,  began  the  prestigious 
Players  Club  and  portrayed  Hamlet  with  more  force 
than  anyone  would  again  until  Laurence  Olivier,  80 
years  later.  Yet,  the  only  thing  most  people  know 
about  him  is  that  his  younger  brother,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Had  that  never  happened,  and  it  might  not  have, 
then  the  Booth  family 
would  have  gone  down  in 
history  as  great  as  the 
theatrical  Barrymores 
and  political  Adamses, 
according  to  Austin  Pen- 
dleton, director-turned- 
playwright,  whose  musi- 
cal, "Booth  Is  Back  in 
Town,"  opens  tonight  at 
the  Pepsico  Summerfare 
festival  on  the  campus  of 
the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Purchase. 

The  play  is  about  the 
last  of  six  years  (1851) 
that  the  patriarch  of  Ihe 
Booth  clan,  actor  Junius  Booth,  who  sired  10  chil- 
dren, toured  the  country  with  his  teenage  son,  Edwin. 
Edwin  was  sent  along  by  his  mother  to  take  care  of 
the  bombastic,  often  drunk,  practically  insane  father. 
"Junius  Booth  was  a  very  good  actor  in  his  day," 
said  Pendleton.  "Because  he  was  so  outrageous,  on 
stage  and  off,  Edwin  strove  to  be  a  moderate  actor 
and,  in  so  doing,  became  the  greatest  American  actor 
of  his  century.  How  many  families  produced  two 
great  actors,  plus  other  children  who  were  teachers 
and  doctors? 

"But  John  Wilkes  Booth's  murder  of  Lincoln 
threw  a  black  veil  over  the  entire  family—  forever." 


"Booth  Is  Back  in  Town,"  with  lyrics  by  Gretchen 
Cryer  and  music  by  Arthur  Rubinstein,  will  play 
Purchase  through  July  17.  It  is  tentatively  scheduled 
to  be  produced  at  the  Paper  Mill  Playhouse,  in 
Millburn,  N.J.,  this  fall,  and,  if  reviews  are  good,  will 
come  to  Broadway  around  Christmas. 

THE  MUSICAL  covers  just  one  year  in  the  lives 
of  Junius  and  Edwin  Booth  and,  to  make  sure  the 
focus  remains  on  them,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  while 
discussed,  Is  never  seen. 

"If  he  was,  he'd  steal  the  play  and  we'd  have  to 
keep  him  on,"  Pendleton  says.  "I  wanted  this  play 
limited  to  the  father  and  Edwin,  so  John  Wilkes  had 
to  stay  off  stage." 

The  musical  will  take  the  touring  Booths  to  many 
cities  and  will  focus  on  the  father/son  relationship, 
which  ends  with  the  father's  death  at  58  and  the  son's 
emergence  as  a  great  actor  in  his  own  right 

Edwin  Booth  has  always  intrigued  theater  people. 
In  the  1980s,  "Edwin  Booth"  was  a  Broadway  play 
starring  Jose  Ferrer.  Just  last  year,  on  Theater  Row, 
another  play,  "Booth,"  was  produced. 

Following  the  year  1851,  Edwin.  Booth  became  a 
great  cultural  figure.  He  was  at  the  peak  of  his  career 
when  his  brother  shot  Abraham  Lincoln  In  1885. 
Booth  was  so  embarrassed  and.  humiliated  that  he 
retired  from  acting  for  more  than  a  year  and,  when 
he  returned,  was  jeered  in  many  towns  because  of  his 
brother. 

"HE  WAS  a  brave  man,"  said  Pendleton,  who  did 
exhaustive  research  on  the  Booths.  "In  the  1870s,  he 
worked  his  way  right  back  to  the  top  of  his 
profession." 

He  was  also  a  sad  man,  a  victim  of  horrible 
circumstances.  In  addition  to  the  shame  of  hii 
brother,  Edwin's  first  wife  died  at  22  and  his  second 
wife  went  insane.  At  58,  the  same  age  his  father  died, 
Edwin  became  senile,  lost  his  memory,  could  not 
walk  unassisted  and  died  several  years  later,  in  1893. 

Back  to  the  start  of  the  play.  Pendleton  contends 
that  the  decision  to  send  Edwin,  and  not  John  Wilkes, 


Edwtn  Booth  a*  "Hamlet"  in  1863 


to  are  for  Junius  on  the  road  was  an  emotionally 
crippling  blow  to  the  younger  son  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  All  his  life,  he  felt  his  father 
rejected  him  and  that,  because  of  that,  he  was 
worthless.  He  had  no  self  esteem,  was  paranoid,  a 
lousy  actor  and,  as  an  adult,  craved  attention  from 
somewhere— anywhere.  He  got  it  by  killing  Lincoln. 
"From  all  I  have  researched,"  said  Pendleton, 
"I'm  firmly  convinced  that  if  John  Wilkes  had  gone 
with  the  father,  he  would  never  have  grown  up  to  kill 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Never." 


.•  Sam  Garden  as  Edwin  Booth  in  "The  Dramatic  Revival.  " 


The 
(melo)dramatic 

revival  of 
Edwin  Booth 

"Magic  realism"  in 
Kirk  Hard's  new  play 

by  James  Hurt 


The  Dramatic  Revival  of  Edwin  Booth  by 
Kirk  Hard.  Springfield  Theatre  Guild,  February 
3,  1984. 

Kirk  Hard  says  that  The  Dramatic  Revival  of 
Edwin  Booth,  his  new  play  now  running  at  the 
Springfield  Theatre  Guild,  grew  out  of  a  tiny 
seed  planted  in  his  mind  ten  years  ago  when  he 
heard  Edwin  Booth's  voice  on  a  scratchy 
Thomas  Edison  disc. 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  were  other  in- 
fluences as  well.  Hard  played  Lincoln  in  the 
original  cast  of  John  Ahart's  Youi  Obedient 
Servant,  A.  Lincoln  at  New  Salem  State  Park. 
Night  after  night  he  sat  on  stage  in  the  Ford's 
Theatre  box,  a  wad  of  cotton  in  his  ear,  waiting 
for  John  Wilkes  Booth  to  creep  up  behind  him 
and  fire  the  infamous  shot.  Is  it  too  farfetched 
to  imagine  that  Hard  might  have  let  his  mind 
wander  a  bit  and  fantasized  altering  history  by 
grabbing  his  own  derringer  and  drilling  Booth 
first?  Or  better  yet,  seizing  some  conveniently 
placed  sword,  vaulting  out  of  the  box  onto  :he 
stage,  and  battling  it  out  with  Booth  a  la  Errol 
Flynn? 

Not  that  Hard  has  acknowledged  having  such 
dreams.  But  some  such  whimsical  fantasy  does 
seem  to  lie  behind  his  play,  a  fantasy  mingled 
with  historical  fact. 

Lincoln's  assassin  was  no  obscure  failed  actor 
but  a  member  of  one  of  nineteenth-century 
America's  most  famous  theatrical  families— a 
family,  though,  more  than  a  little  touched  with 
madness.  (When  the  old  tragedian  Edwin  Forrest 
heard  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  had  shot  Lincoln, 
he  snapped  back,  "I  believe  it.  All  those  god- 
damned Booths  are  crazy.")  The  father,  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  was  a  transplanted  Englishman , 
who  sometimes  gave  powerful,  violent  perfoi 
manees  in  the  great  Shakespearean  roles — and 
sometimes  did  such  things  as  climbing  into  flies 
in  the  middle  of  Hamlet  and  crowing  like  a 
rooster.  Once  in  Charleston  Bay,  on  his  way  to 
an  engagement,  when  Booth's  boat  reached  the 
spot  where  despondent  actor  William  Conway 
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newspapers  struggled  to  attract 
readers,  and  were  not  always  choosy 
about  how  they  did  it.  Journalism 
buffs  will  especially  enjoy  O'Connor's 
account  of  how  one  Chicago  paper 
tried  to  promote  two  on-the-skids 
police  homicide  detectives  of  dubious 
reputation  as  crusading  crime 
reporters. 

O'Connor's  reflections  on  his  own 
nascent  profession  of  broadcast  jour- 
nalism are  less  revealing.  He  touches 
all  the  bases— recalling  Kaltenborn,  as 
previously  noted,  and  affording  us 
some  insights  into  NBC's  Chicago 
newsroom  as  it  struggled  to  find  its 
proper  role  in  the  journalism  of  the 
post-war  years. 

He  offers  a  vivid,  frightening  ac- 
count of  the  race  riots  that  ensued 
when  a  black  family  committed  the 
"colossal  gaffe"  of  moving  into  the 
white  ethnic  suburb  of  Cicero.  O'Con- 
nor's description  of  his  news  truck  in- 
ching its  way  through  the  hostile 
mob — trying  desperately  to  reach  the 
highway  and  safety  before  rioters  with 


portable  radios  could  hear  what  he  had 
been  reporting  back  to  the  sta- 
tion— crackles  with  suspense. 

But  it's  difficult  to  find  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  what  local  and  network  radio 
were  like  in  the  early  years— and  in 
later  years,  for  that  matter — because 
O'Connor  and  his  personal  disputes 
and  dealings  with  his  supervisors  keep 
getting  in  the  way.  The  history  of  radio 
and  television  journalism  has  been  a 
struggle  for  economic  and  moral  in- 
tegrity within  a  business  whose  profits 
depend  on  not  mussing  the  feathers  of 
advertisers.  O'Connor  seems  to  have 
little  interest  in  this  tug-of-war,  and 
deals  with  it  only  occasionally,  and  in 
frustratingly  work-a-day  fashion.  And 
when  he  leaves  NBC  after  thirty  years 
to  go  to  WGN  in  Chicago,  we're  not 
even  told  why. 

O'Connor's  accounts  of  his  inter- 
views with  the  rich  and  powerful  are 
equally  disappointing.  Joseph  P.  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  stalk  the  pages  of  A 
Reporter  in  Sweet  Chicago,  as  do  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  Judy  Garland, 


and  Humphrey  Bogart.  But  O'Connor 
tends  to  write,  not  about  them,  but 
about  his  impressions  of  them,  and  we 
learn  little  that  we  didn't  know.  Again, 
too  many  "ropes  and  pulleys."  And 
his  frequent  reminders  that  he'd  rather 
be  in  a  good  old  Chicago 
neighborhood  tavern  than  hob- 
nobbing with  these  stuffed-shirt  rich 
folks  are  affected  arid  not  too  convinc- 
ing. 

Sweet  Chicago  has  some  technical 
flaws  as  well.  There  are  misspellings. 
There  are  noticeable  shifts  in  style 
(perhaps  reflecting  the  difference  bet- 
ween passages  that  were  written  at  a 
keyboard  and  others  that  were 
transcribed  from  audio  tape).  And  this 
reviewer's  copy  was  short  one  entire 
chapter.  Check  your  copy  when  you 
buy  it. 

And  despite  these  reservations  it  is 
well  worth  buying.  O'Connor  observed 
and  reported  the  Chicago  scene,  work- 
ed the  city  beat,  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  he  has  much  to  tell.  He  writes  with 


passion  and  feeling  of  the  Chicago  he 
loves — the  Sweet  Chicago,  as  opposed 
to  the  "sour"  Chicago  of  corrupt 
machine  politics,  poverty,  and  stub- 
born racism,  which  he  deplores  but 
reports  in  all  its  ugliness.  If 
O'Connor's  reporting  of  the  birth  of 
the  atom  bomb  at  the  University  of 
Chicago's  Fermi  Labs  tends  to  get  lost 
in  his  admiration  for  a  cooperative  U. 
of  C.  flack,  his  concern  over  where 
that  unhappy  discovery  has  brought 
the  world  is  stated  with  sincerity  and 
eloquence. 

Len  O'Connor  was  a  hard-working 
reporter  who  changed  and  grew  with 
Chicago  through  turbulent  times,  try- 
ing to  make  sense  of  events  that,  even 
now,-  sometimes  resist  explanation. 
Sweet  Chicago  is  not  a  great  book,  but 
it's  a  good  reporter's  book;  and  a  good 
reporter  is  all  Len  O'Connor  ever 
claimed  or  wanted  to  be. 


John   Whelan   is  a   newswriter  at 
WBBM-TV  in  Chicago. 
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Edwin  Booth  re-enacts  the  death  of  his  brother,  assassin  John  Wilkes  Booth.  The  cast,  from  left  to  right: 
Leigh  Steiner  Crane,  Nikki  L.  Chase,  Samuel  Gorden,  Don  L.  Schneider,  Jr.,  Kevin  Purcell,  Michael 
Dealherage. 


had  drowned  himself,  Booth  leaped  into  the  sea 
shouting,  "I'm  just  going  to  see  a  Conway!" 

The  three  sons  that  followed  him  into  the 
theater— Junius  Brutus  Jr.,  Edwin,  and  John 
Wilkes — inherited  in  varying  degrees  both  his 
brilliance  and  his  flakiness.  His  namesake  had 
the  least  of  both.  Edwin  wrestled  with 
alcoholism  and  depression  as  he  gradually  forg- 
ed a  new  "natural"  style  in  reaction  to  his  fa- 
ther's bombast.  And  John  Wilkes  sank  into  a 
boozy  world  of  conspiracy  and  melodramatic 
fantasy.  He  assassinated  Lincoln  in  an  eerie 
reenactment  of  the  lurid  dramatic  scenes  his 
muddled  head  was  stuffed  with,  shouting  his  fa- 
ther's line  from  Julius  Caesar— Sic  semper 
tyrannis.'— as  he  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

All  this  Booth  lore  gets  into  the  play,  and  a 


great  deal  more.  But  this  is  no  ordinary 
historical  or  documentary  play.  Hard  chooses  a 
style  of  free-wheeling  fantasy  in  which  bits  of 
historical  fact  are  suspended  in  a  solution  of  the 
imaginary,  a  kind  of  "magical  realism." 

Hard  and  the  Springfield  Theatre  Guild,  at 
least  before  the  opening  night,  made  a  point  of 
keeping  the  details  of  the  play  secret.  And  there 
is  something  of  a  mystery  element  that  shouldn't 
be  given  away.  But  it's  not  revealing  too  much 
to  say  that  Hard  sets  his  scene  in  an  empty  New 
York  theatre  in  1865,  just  after  Lincoln's 
assassination.  Edwin  Booth  is  lured  to  the 
theatre  with  the  promise  that  Madame  Cabrini, 
a  medium  there,  can  summon  up  the  spirit  of  his 
dead  wife.  Act  I  mostly  consists  of  a  seance  con- 
ducted by  the  demonic  medium  and  her  female 


assistant,  over  whom  she  has  a  mysterious  hold. 
The  spirits  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  in  the  body 
of  Edwin,  and  of  Edwin's  beloved  Molly,  in  the 
body  of  the  assistant  Mary,  are  conjured  up.  In 
Act  II,  the  emphasis  shifts  to  a  subplot,  the 
story  of  Dr.  Foster,  whose  attempt  to  escape  a 
pact  with  the  devil  is  the  real  motive  for  luring 
Booth  to  the  theater.  I  won't  give  away  the  end- 
ing of  the  play  but  merely  hint  that  Booth 
achieves  his  revival  and  Dr.  Foster  gets  his  come- 
uppance through  a  black-magic  reenactment  of 
the  assassination.  And  all  this  plot  material  is 
wrapped  in  a  "frame"  consisting  of  the  stage 
management  of  the  whole  thing  by  the 
mysterious  old  theater  manager  Hall,  who 
periodically  lectures  the  audience,  provides  lights 
and  sound  effects,  and  finally  fills  in  as  the 
spirit  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 

The  play  is  a  more  or  less  free  fantasia,  im- 
provising on  the  themes  of  the  Booths  and  the 
Lincoln  assassination.  But  the  improvisation  is 
not  altogether  free.  Hard's  imagination  has  been 
shaped  by  previous  plays,  and  at  times  The 
Dramatic  Revival  seems  to  revive  a  number  of 
famous  plays.  The  "frame"  recalls  Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author  and  Our 
Town.  The  mysterious  Madame  Cabrini  and 
Mary  began  their  careers  in  Menotti's  The 
Medium,  Dr.  Foster  seems  to  have  recently 
changed  his  name  from  Doctor  Faustus,  and  the 
scenes  between  Booth  and  Mary  owe  more  than 
a  little  to,  of  all  things,  Peter  Pan.  ("If  you 
believe  in  fairies,  clap  your  hands!") 

But  more  basic  than  all  this  bookishness  to 
the  shape  of  Hard's  Booth  fantasy  are  the  con- 
ventions of  melodrama.  Beneath  all  the  self- 
conscious  "play-within-a-play"  tricks,  the  play 
is  basically  a  melodrama  in  which  thin,  two- 
dimensional  characters  are  subordinated  to  spec- 
tacular "effects"— spirits  rising  from  the  dead, 
sword  fights,  and  gory  onstage  amputations.  In 
this  play,  men  are  Saved  by  the  Love  of  a  Good 
Woman  or  Sell  Their  Souls  to  the  Infernal 
Powers,  Kindly  Old  Fathers  appear  to  Help 
Their  Sons  in  Times  of  Crisis,  and  problems  are 
resolved  by  swordfights  between  Good  and  Evil. 
For  all  his  interest  in  the  intellectual,  naturalistic 
Edwin  Booth,  the  playwright's  heart  belongs  to 
Daddy,  the  ranting  old  melodramatist  Junius 

continued  on  next  page  ► 
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Brutus. 

The  firm  directorial  hand  of  Randi  Jennifer 
Collins  Hard  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  this 
production.  The  physical  staging  (on  Steve 
Walker's  excellent  set)  is  simple,  graceful,  and 
well  focused,  and  the  pacing  and  energy  level  of 
the  performance  are  well  coordinated  and 
designed  to  skate  quickly  over  the  thin  ice  here 
and  there  in  the  script.  Samuel  Gorden  acquits 
himself  well  in  the  impossible  task  of  portraying 
the  greatest  of  American  actors.  He  even  looks  a 
bit  like  the  Booth  that  stares  soulfully  out  at  us 
from  the  second  page  in  the  program.  When  he 
attempts  the  19th-century  rhetorical  style,  he 
tends  to  parody  it;  we  don't  get  much  sense  here 
of  what  made  Booth  so  compelling  onstage.  But 
Booth  is  "offstage"  most  of  the  time  in  this 


play,  so  it  doesn't  matter.  Kevin  Purcell  is  enter- 
taining in  the  role  of  the  old  theater  manager 
Hall,  despite  the  over-cuteness  of  the  writing 
and  the  gratuitousness  of  the  entire  frame.  Don 
L.  Schneider,  Jr.,  as  Foster/Faustus,  manages 
the  villainous-melodramatic  style  well.  His  duel 
with  Gorden,  which  is  dene  with  heavy  cavalry 
sabers  rather  than  with  foils,  is  quite  frighten- 
ing. Nikki  L.  Chase  is  touching  as  Mary/Molly, 
Leigh  Steiner  Craine  does  all  that  can  be  done 
with  the  stereotyped  medium  Madame  Cabrini, 
and  Michael  Deatherage,  Foster's  victim. Porter, 
is  convincing. 

The  Dramatic  Revival  of  Edwin  Booth  is 
strong,  imaginative  stuff,  and  the  Springfield 
Theatre  Guild  should  be  given  credit  for  the 
courage  to  move  out  of  the  standard  fare  of 


community  theatres  to  produce  it.  It  provides  a 
lively,  thought-provoking  evening.  It's  too 
long — the  second  act,  especially,  cries  out  for  a 
judicious  application  of  Dr.  Foster's 
scalpel— there  is  the  occasional  leaden,  maladroit 
line  that  clunks  on  the  stage,  and  some  of  the 
inner  logic  of  the  play  needs  sorting  out.  But  it 
is  a  daring  and  worthwhile  project  and  deserves 
seeing  as  it  continues  at  the  Springfield  Theatre 
Guild  at  101  E.  Lawrence  on  February  10  and 
11  and  February  17  and  18  at  8  p.m. 

James  Hurt  is  a  professor  of  English  at  the' 
University  of  Illinois;  he  played  Stephen  Douglas 
in  the  1976  version  of  Your  Obedient  Servant,    ' 
A.  Lincoln  at  New  Salem  State  Park,  and  wrote 
the  second  play  in  the  park 's  Lincoln  series, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight. 
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